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SIR FRANCIS BURDETT’S 
COMMITMENT TO THE TOWER. 


Taoucu this subject, and matters closely 
mnnected with it, have been in agitation 
or three weeks past, 1 have thought it 
st to suspend any observations, which I 
ad to offer thereon, until the thing should 
completely disposed of in parliament. 
‘hat I have now to submit to my readers 
rill be found to relate, chiefly, to the con- 
uct of Sir Francis, sunsEQUENT to that 
fore of the Honourable House, by which Vote 
was sentenced 60 the Tower; but, fresh as 
emere history of the proceedings against 
im must be in the public mind, it will, 
the course of a few months, be found | 
seful tomy readers to possess that history, 
rought into a short compass; and, for 
at reason, I shall here give such history, 
y way of preface to my intended obser- 
ations. 
We must begin with the primary cause, 
nely, the exclesion of the news-paper 
porters and others from the Gallery of 
ne Honourable House by the enforcing 
the Standing Order by Mu. Cuances 
J ORKE.——Aa Inquiry (at the bar of the 
House) into the facts, relating to the fatal 
edition’ to the Scheldt, had, on, the 
bith of February, been moved for and. 
arried, in opposition to the ministry, with 
hom Mr. Yorke voted against such In- 
ury*. But, though the Inquiry could 
ot be pecventeds it was possible to pre- | 
emt the public from being made ac- 
tainted with ‘the far greater and more 
uteresting part of the proceedings there- 
h, y shutting the reporters of debates 
put of the Gallery. There being a stand- 
ng order for such exclusion, it could, of 







orke, such member was found, and the Gal- 


ho pontinued thus closed to the end of 
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minds the scandalous squabbles, intrigues, 
and duelling of the cabinet ministers were 
still fresh ; and whose petitions (as far as 
petitions had been presented) had been 
treated, by the king’s servants, with un- 
paralleled contempt: the public, seeing 
themselves thus shut out from all chance 
of hearing, in detail, the real causes of 
such immense sacrifices in men as well as 
in money, very loudly and generally ex- 
pressed their indignation at this act of ex- 
clusion, which indignation was more im- 
mediately levelled against Mr. Yorke, as 
being ostensibly the author of it.——- At 
this time, Mr. Joun Gate Jones, the 
manager of a Debating Society, called the 
« British Forum,” issued an advertise- 
ment in the following words: ‘ Windham 
‘and Yorke. British Forum, 33, Bedford 
« Street, Covent Garden, Monday Feb. 19, 
 1810.—Question :—Which was a greater 
“outrage upon the public feeling, Mr. 
“ Yorke’s enforcement of the Standing 
' Order to exclude strangers from the 
« House of Commons, or Mr. Windham’s 
“recent attack upon the Liberty of the 
« Press ?—Last Monday, after an interest- 
“ing discugsion, it was unanimously 
“decided, that the enforcement of the 
«Standing Qrders, by shutting out 
“Strangers from the Gallery of the 
* House of Commons, ought to be cen- 
“sured as an insidious and ill-timed at- 
“tack upon the Liberty of the Press, as 
“ tending to aggravate the discontents of 
“ the people, and to render their Repre- 
“ sentatives objects of jealous manors - 
This advertisement was, Mr. 
Yorke himself, complained of in the Ho- 
nourable House, who, having first com- 
manded the Printer of the advertisement 
to appear before them, and found, through 
him, that Mr. Gate Jones was the author 
of it, dismissed the Printer, and, having 
commanded Mr. Gale Jones to be brought 
before them, did, without with See 
oath being made against him, r him 
pe io the jai of Newgate, there to 
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of Mr. Gale Jones, upon the ground, that the 
House had no legal authority to send him 
toa jail, or to punish him in any way what- 
ever. This motion was negatived, aud Mr. 
Gale Jones remained in jail for having said 
that Mr. Charles Yorke had outraged the 
public fecliag, by his motion to exciuce the 
people from the Gallery of the House. 





Sir Francis Burdett, not satisfied with 


what he had done in behalf of the Liberty 
of the Subject, resolved to publish his 
Speech of the 12th of March; but, | must 
here stop a2 moment to notice what, in the 
meanwhile, bad befallen Mr. Charles 


Yorke, who, being a county member, had, | 


m shutting the Gallery, assumed an air 
and a tone of great independence, and seem- 
ed to say, that he had no understanding 
with the ministry, and was merely follow- 
ing the dictates of his own mind as a loyal 
country-gentlman. In three weeks from 
the day that he first made the motion for 
shutting the people outof the Gallery ; in 
three weeks from that day, this county 
member, this big-taiking independent man, 
this king’s friend, this good loyal country- 
gentleman, was epeuly acknowledged to 
have been appointed a TELLER OF THE 
Excne@ven,a sinecure office worth 2,700. 
a year. The acceptance of this office 
having, of course, compelled him to vacate 
his scat, he, as a matter of course, expect- 
ed to be re-elected by the freeholders of 
Cambridgeshire; but, to their great ho- 
nour, they hooted him from their pre- 
sence, drove him away covered with re- 
pm, and chose another member in 

is stead. At the time, therefore, when 
Sir Francis Burdett made his motion for 
the discharge of Mr. Gale Jones, the public 
in gencyat, and especially the constituents 
of Viv. Charles Yorke, had given undenia- 
bic proofs, that they regarded Mr. Yorke’s 
comsuct as a monstrous outrage upon the 
pucce feeling. The marquis of Tavistock 
aud ‘ir. Brand, two members of the House, 
had, ai the election at Cambridge, gone, 
in their expressions, very far indeed be- 
yond Mr. Gale Jones, in speaking of the 
conduct of Mr. Yorke. Still, however, 
Mr. Gale Jones was, kept in jail by the 
order of that House, from which Mr. 
Yorke had, by the freehiolders of Cam- 
bridgeshire, been expelled. The very 

ersons who had, for twenty years, sent 

im to the House ; his very neighbours 
and friends ; even these now shut. him out 
of that House, and rincipally because he 
had done what Mr. Jones siinply called an 
outrage upon public fecling: yet. was Mr. 

: Py eee o.: 
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Jones still shut up in jail; still kept in is | 
jail, by an order of that House, and durin are tl 
its pleasure! Aye, during its pleasure! fx. - 
pressily, during tls pleasure !——It was UD. Franc 
der these circumstances, that Sir Francis delive 
Burdett resolved to publish, addressed ty icute 
his constituents, the Electors of Westmin, Donde 
ster, the whole of the Argument, which he itis, t 
had made use of in the House, upon th orou 


persol 
ng a 
ion h 
‘ For 
V arr: 
‘Civ 
pf Ap 


subject of Mr. Jones’s imprisonment : 
which resolution he soon afterwards fy. 
filled, and the publication was first made 
in the Political Register of Saturday ihe 
2ith of last month. On Monday, the 
26th, complaint was made of this publica. 
tion, in the Honourable House, by a righ 
worthy member of the same, named 























LETHBRIDGE, one of the members for So. To the 
mersetshire, of whom (for every thing be. 4 
longing to such persons should be known) a 
Ihave some anecdotes to give upon afm *i4 
ture occasion; and especially about his » So 


opinions, expressed to me, at Bath (at the 
time of his first election), relative to the 
disgraceful and infamous practices of the 
borough-mongering trade. — This gentle ae 
man it was, who complained to the Hous Lt 
of Sir Francis Burdett’s publication. The het 
ministry seconded and supported his ¢- te 
forts; and, after having postponed the dix Fr 
cussion of the subject for more thana t he 
week, the House, on Friday morning, the 
6th of Apri!, after a debate of fourteea 
hours, or thereabouts, the Honourable 
House came to a Vote, first, that Sr 
Francis Burdett’s’ publication was a libe! 
upon the House and a breach of its priv d, | 
leges, and, second, that he should be im 
prisoned in the Tower. A warrant fo 
his Commitment was, accordingly, issued 
by the Speaker to the SersEanT aT Ans 
which Warrant was as follows: 
« Veneris, 6° die Aprilis, 1510. 
“ Whereas the House of Commons hath 
«this day adjudged, That sir Francs 
« Burdett, baronet, who has admitted that 
“a Letter, signed < Francis Burdett, . 
“a further part of a Paper, intitulet 
«* Argument,’ in Cobbett’s Weekly Re- 
“ gister of March 24, 1810, was aye 
“ by his authority (which Letter a . 
“ gument the said House has resol 
“be a libellous and scandalous Paper» ™ 
«“ flecting on the just Rights and Privil 
«of the said House,) has been # Hi 
« guilty of a Breach of the’ Privileg* 
. the said House :——And wh bags 
« House of Commons hath there 
“ dered, that the said sir Fr : 
be, for his said offenc 
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is Majesty’s Tower of London :—These 
sre therefore to require you to take into 
‘our custody the body of the said sir 
Francis Burdett, and then forthwith to 
jeliver him over into the custody of the 


ot in 
rig 
kx. 


} Ul. 


Deis . . . . . 
d ty ‘cutenant of his Majesty’s Tower of 
Mite London :—And all mayors, bailifis, she- 
h he itis, under-sherifis, constables, and head- 


oroughs, and every other person or 
persons, are hereby required to be aid- 


| the 


ent : 

fu. ng and assisting to you im the execu- 
nace ion hereof ; 

the ‘For which this shall be your sufficient 


Varrant. 
‘Given under my hand, the sixth day 


, the 


lica. 


‘ight pf April, 1810. 

med « CHARLES ABBOT, Speaker.* 
Sp. Jo the Serjeant at Arms 

bee « attending the House 

wn) “ of Commons, or his 

1 fe “ Deputy.” ‘ 

thi 


¢ Serjeant at Arms, anxious, apparent- 
toshew, towards Sir Francis, that re- 
t, which is felt so deeply by all good 
n,sent hima note, upon receiving this 
rant, expressing his desire to wait 
bn him and to see him into the Tower 
etime and in the manner most agree- 
etohimself. In answer to this note, 
Francis wrote, that he “ should be 
thome to receive the Serjeant at his 
louse in Piccadilly, at 12 o’clock, the 
ext day, Saturday.” The Serjeant went 
sir Francis’s House before this answer 
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A ched him, and there he received a re- 
re ition of the answer, whereupon he re- 
fs i, leaving Sir Francis to suppose, that 
te would return to him the next day, at 
sud hour appointed. But, about 8 o’clock 
i ‘ane evening the Serjeant came again, 
oe !, telling Sir Francis, that he had 
310. oe a severe reprimand from the 
hath : er for not having imprisoned him 
ae ¢ morning, proceeded to attempt to 
that co his warrant; whereupon, Sir. 
ond CIS refused to become his prisoner, 
‘ed, » Mas mild a way as possible, put 
Re. and his messengers out of the house, 
ated ving, at the same time, the following 
ya t to the Speaker : 
jt | Sia, Piccadilly, April 6th, 1810. 
Te ‘hen Iwas returned.in due form, by the 
~ lors of Westminster, ,they imagined 
Hi they had, chosen meas their. Trus- 
the Chis Warrant -is-very different from 
det ', under which Mr.-Gale Jones was 
oa mitted, See present, Volume, ‘page 
tite si phe orgs 2h ee gett 
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tee, ina House of Commons, to maintain 
the Laws and Liberties of the Land; hav- 
ing accepted that trust, I never will be- 
tray it.—TI have also, as a dutiful Subject, 
taken an oath of allegiance to the king to 
obey his laws, and I never will consent, 
by any act of mine, to obey any set of 
men, who, contrary to those laws, shall, 
under any pretence whatever, assume the 
power of the King.—Power and Privilege 
are not the same things, and ought not at 
any time to be confounded together— 
Privilege is an exemption from power, 
and was by law secured to the third 
Branch of the Legislature in order to pro- 
tect them, that they might safely protect 
the people ; not to give them power to de- 
stroy the people.—Your Warrant, Sir, I 
believe you know to be illegal. I know 
it to be so.—To superior force I must sub- 
mit ; but I will not, and dare not, incur the 
danger of continuing voluntarily to make 
one of any association, or set of men, who 
shall assume illegally the whole power of 
the realm; and ain have no more right to 
take myself, or any one of my Constituents 
by force, than I or they possess, totake any 
of those who are now guilty of this usur- 
pation. And I would condescend to ac- 
cept the meanest oflice that would vacate 
my seat; being more desirous of getting 
out of my present association, than other 
men may be desirous of getting profitably 
into it.—Sir, this is not a letter in answer to 
a vote of thanks, it is in answer to a vote of 
a very different kind—I know not what to 
call it—but since you have begun this cor- 
respondence with me, I must beg you to 
read this my answer, to those, ander 
whose order you have commenced it. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 


FRANCIS BURDETT. 


In the course of Friday evening and 
night there was much noise amongst the 
people, strong and tumultuous expressions 
of indignation, and some acts of violence, 
confined, however, to the breaking of 
windows, of which acts I shall have to 
speak more fully by-aiad-by.——On the 
Saturday morning the Serjeant at Arms, 
with his messengers, went again to the 
‘house of Sir Francis, and were again 
turned out.——-Soon _ after this a troop of 
the Life Guards arrived in the street, op- 

ite Sir Francis’s house, and used means 
for dispersing the peopley who continued 
to assemble in great’ numbers near the 


house.——Sir Francis, upon the appear- 
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ance of the military, sent for the assist- 
ance of the civil power, and the Sherifls 
and their censtables came. The same 
tumultuary proceedings continued through 
Saturday night ; and, on Sunday, an im- 
mense assemblage of people was kept up, 
the whole of the day, in Piccadilly, who 
committed no other violence than that of 
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Light Dragoons forming the rear, ly 
this order they proceeded to Albemark. 
street, where they halted, and then turnes 
up that street, with the exception of typ 
battalions of Foot Guards, who marched 
forward through Piccadilly, the fy. 
market, and Strand, to the Tower, 
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compelling, on pain of being pelted with 
mud, every one that passed to pull off his 
hat in honour of Sir Francis. In the 
mean while the Cabinet had, it seems, met, 
and an order had been transmitted from 
the War-oflice, in every direction, for 
every regiment within a hundred miles of 
London, to march thither forthwith. 

A little before 11 o’clock on Monday 
morning, the Serjeant at Arms, %ccompa- 
nied by Messengers, Police officers, and a 
large military force, broke violently into 
the house of Sir Francis Burdett. | Sir 
Francig,was sitting with his family, and 
on the ppearance of the Serjeant, asked 
by what authority he broke into his house. 
‘The Serjeant won spac the Speaker’s war- 
rant, which Sir Francis refused to obey, 
and demanded if it was intended to be 
executed by military force? 
wer was in the affirmative. Whereupon 
Sir Francis commanded them to desist in 
the king’s name, and called upon the 
Sheriff for his aid. It was answered, that 
the Sheriff was not there; and Sir Francis 
then said, that they should not take him 
but. by force, which they accordingly 
did, and hurried him through a double file 
of soldiers drawn up in his: own house to 
a glass coach which they had in waiting 
for the purpose. tle was now convey- 
edto the Tower, escorted by an army 
thrice as numerous as the army at Gua- 
daloupe, against which ten of our generals 
marched! I remember; aye, I doremem- 
ber well, with what studied, with what pre- 
meditated contempt Sir Francis was treated, 
when he made. his proposition about par- 
Ganentary reform; and having that inmy 
mind, I cannot help copying, from the 
Morning Chronicle of Tuesday, the 10th 
instant, the description there given of 
this grand military exploit.—_—« The pro- 
cession moved from Sir Francis Burdeit’s 
house in the following order ; —two squa- 
drons of the 15th Li 
troops of Life Guards, with Mr. Read the 
oe at their head—the coach with 
Sir ei Sg a troops of Life Guards 
& troop of the 15th Light Dragogns 
battalions of Foot Guards, i 


The an- | 


gat Dragoons, two | 


t 


3; two} 


SOR OEE : and a party of the Sth : 





escort proceeded along Albemarle-stree, 
Bond-street, Conduit-street, across i. 
nover-square into Oxford-street, al 

John-street, Great Portland-street, Por. 
land-road, the New-road, Mary-le-bone, by 
Pentonville, across Islington, along the 
City-road to Moor-fields, from thence by 
Sun-street into Aldgate High street, ani 
along the Minories to the Tower.—Th 
procession went on at its outset at a quick 
rate ; and the capture having been male 
at an earlier hour than the crowd bad 
been in the habit of assembling, the event 
was not immediately or generally knows, 
The baronet had passed up Albemarle 
street, before a cry was set up, “ Thy 
“ have taken him—they have dragged lim ot 
“ of his house.” The cry spread imme 
diately far and wide ; and an imment 
crowd soon attended the cavalcade, which 
increased to such an extent, that by the time 
Sir Francis reached the Tower, the crow 
had blocked up the Minories, and all th 
streets in its vicinity, and it became i 
possible for cart-or carriage to pass. Ad 
ditional preparations had been made inthe 
contempiation of a disturbance neat © 
Tower, Troops were stationed neat 's 
and afresh regiment came up by wat! 
from Tilbury-fort this morning. They ® 
quartéred in the New Mint, Towerhil\- 


| The Foot Guards who had marched slo 


the Strand and through the city arine 
upon Tower Hill five minutes before 
They came down Mark-lane, headed ° 
the City Marshal, and a Civil Umer 
They drew up three deep in the line f= 
the Tower-gates, which were shut, one 
ing the entrance.—Ten minutes p>‘ 
an officer of the 15th Light Dragoo.s rs 
smiartly out from Jury-street, by the 
ther side of the Trinity House, msl 
signals for the mob to clear the a 
Great shouting and scampering —A 
ter past twelve, arrived about 20 
Horse Guards; who rode up of 10° 
Tower-gates. _ At the distance © 
ards came about 300 of the 15 ie 
Dremiien oe 200- 1c of them t* 
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ward, and was well seen. As he pass- 
i there was mach huzzaing, the guards 
ourished their swords to intimidate the 
rob.—After the Horse Guards came about 
,) more of the 15th. As the procession 
atered by the further side of the Trinity 
House, it came on Tower-hill in a ser- 
sntine form, and the military spectacle 
rand.—This state of things re- 
yained for full half an hour, the carriage 
wered by about 200 Horse Guards, the 
ne of Foot Guards stretching from it up 
ower-hill, the 15th lining the sides of 
ower-hill, to keep off the mob, which 
gan to disperse.—The two squadrons of 
he 15th light dragoons opened right and 
ft, and cleared the ground in all direc- 
ons, forming a circle, two deep, around 
he entrance, through which the remainder 
f the force, with the prisoner, proceeded 
ithout any material interruption; though 
ere was much hooting and huzzaing— 
and some who had 
aken refuge within the palings, éven 
lted the cavalry, who, in return cut at 
em with their swords, happily without 
ny material injury on either side. Many 
ithe mob were, however, forced into the 
ower ditch, but without mischief, as 
here was but little water. 
wal of the carriage at the gate, Sir 
rancis alighted, and was received with 
¢ usual formalities; the gate was imme- 
diately shut.’ Several Cannon were fired 
t the Tower to announce, that the pri- 
boner was arrived; that the-capture had 
cen completed ; that the enterprize had been 
Every part of the 
own was, on Monday night, paraded by 
toops ; cannon were planted in several of 
he squares and streets; ‘not only 
livers barracks and de 


Burdett for ever ; 


On thé‘ar- 


d with success ! 





pots were filled with 
uards were mounted in pri- 
. at happened to be uninha- 
bited. In short, in and about London, 
here was by Monday night, and still is, 
an army, su to amiount to not much 
hort of fifty thousand men ! 

Such is the history of the imprisonment 
'f Sir Francis Burdett in the Tower. 


conduct, subsequent to the passing of the 


vote for that imprisonment, has been, in 
news-papers, a subject of 












Upon an occasion like the present, it 
would have been silly to expect either the 
tongue or the pen of calumny to be idle. 
Sir Francis Burdett will not, | dare say, 
have been at all surprized at what has 
been published in the news-papers, dur- 
ing the last three days. He will not have 
forgotten the out-cry that was set up at 
the time of his publication about « THe 
Accursep Rep Book,” when he was, just 
as he is now, told that * even (is rriends’’ 
disapproved of his conduct; that ‘ his 
« best friends lamented that he had such 
“‘ bad advisers;” that he was “ 2 cool in 
“the hands of artful men,’ but that 
“ thank God, he had now thrown off. the 
‘© mask, and discovered the cloven /oot.’’ 
I remember asking, at the time, how long 
it had been since cloven feet had been 
covered with masks. But, nonsense as 
the whole of it was, it was to do for him. 
Even those who had voted for him “ be- 
‘gan to repent,” it was said. And the 
« loyal” actually congratulated one ano- 
ther upon the publication of the Rep Boox 
letter, as being the very thing, and the 
only thing, to sink and a him in 
the minds of the people. eil! it is 
now about three years since the Red- 
Book letter was published, He has been 
repeating the sentiments of that letter, 
from that time to this, as often as he has 
had an opportunity ? and, what is the 
effect? Why, an army is a to pat 
him in the: Tower. ‘The Honourable 
House is offended with him; they cen- 
sure his conduct; they order him to be 
imprisoned ; but, the “oe of the or- 
der, the putting of the order in execution, 
requires the presence and the aid of an 
army. A dozen of constables would have 
sufficed to convey any other man to the 
Tower ; but, to convey thither this “ im- 

rudent”’ man, who had “ disgasted all 

is friends,’ and whe, according to the 
opinions of some wiseacres, would “ not 
“ be elected again by the people of West- 
« minster, if he were expelled,” demands 
the aid of an army. is bare circum- 
stance of the calling forth the aid of an 
army, says more than whole volumes ; it 
is an eloquent and convincing fact; it is 
an argument, to which no answer Can 

ossibly be found. 

The animadversions on Sir Francis’s 
conduct, subsequent to the vote for send- 
ing him to the Tower, embrace several 
pe Bo amongst which is that of his pre- 
| tended breach of promise with the: Serjeant at 
1 Arms.———Now, in the first place, 1 can- 
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not discover any proof of his ever having 
made the Serjeant a promise, that he would 
surrender to him without any resistance. 
Tam fully persuaded, that no such pro- 
mise, either express or implied, was ever 
made. If it be true, that he told the Ser- 
jeant, that he should be “ happy to receive 
« him,” these words do not, to me, appear 
to mean, that he should be ready to go 
with the Serjeant. If he had given me 
such an answer, | should at once, have 
supposed, that he had not made up his 
mind as to the course to be pursued, and 
that, when I came to him again, I should 
know what bis intentions were. Besides, 
it is, I think, pretty evident, from the Ser- 
jeant’s own statement, that he could never, 
at any time, believe, ,or suppose, that Sir 
Francis meant voluntarily to yield obe- 
dience to tle warrant ; for, he allows, that 
at the very first interview, Sir Francis 
told him, (hat he meant to write to the Speaker ; 
and, what should the Serjeant suppose 
that such letter was to contain, if wot a 
remonstrance against the execution ot the 
warrant, which the Speaker had. issued 
against him, and of which the Serjeant 
was the bearer? ‘Then again on the Mon- 
day morning, the soldiers were in the 
house, before the Serjeant went up stairs ; 
showing very clearly, that the original in- 
tention on that day, was to execute the 
warrant by military force. But, it ap- 
pears, that, at the time when the Serjeant 
received the pretended promise to yield, 
he also made his promise, namely, to wait 
upon Sir Francis the next day at twelve 
o'clock. Instead of this, what does he do? 
Why, he returns, and attempts to execnie 
the warrant at eight o'clock that same night. 
This was a very material circumstance ; 
a change of vast consequence ; for, though 
it was clear enough, that there were man 
ersons to wisithat Sir Francis might be 
tried off in secret to the Tower, he him- 
self did not, nor could he, wish it. | After 
being treated in the manner he had been, 
at was very natural for him, if he must go 
to prison, to wish to be surrounded by his 
friends, and especially by his constituents. 
If Lam told, that the promise of the Ser- 
jeant was not positive, I answer, that it 
Was as positive as that of Sir Francis. If 
aap: at all, they were both promises 
iM implication; and, at any rate, a breach 
of the one necessarily put an end to the 


created by the, other. 
for this pretended breach of rome 


which, like all the other on has 


been invented in the vain hope of enlisting 
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(sy 
ignorance and fear under the banners 
falsehood; under the banners of calyq, 
niating corruption. 

The next charge is, that Sir Franc 
Burdett had in his house with him, dori. 
the time of his resistance, Mr. Rocy 
O’Connor, brother of Arthur O’Conny, 
who, some years ago, was exiled for hay, 
ing been guilty of ¢reasonable actz— 
Now, without inquiring into the circyp. 
stances, which might be, and, I am prev 
sure were, perfectly accidental, thy 
brought this gentleman into Sir Francis 
house at the time referred to, is ther 
any man prepared to say, that his being 
there, and that his being a friend of Sy 
Francis, are any proof of Sir Francs 
having a seditious intention, as has bee 
most basely insinuated” by one of th 
persons who has written upon this su 
ject? It is misfortune evough od 
| conscience, for a man to have a drole 





guilty of, or charged with, wickecnes, 
without having a participation in thr 
| guilt imputed to himself. What would 
be thought of any one, who shoud te 
| proach General Despard with beig the 
brother .cf the unhappy Colonel of tha 
name?. What. would be thought of the 
man, who should, as connected with aty 
political question or straggle in whet 
the Dube of Leinster ov Lord Robert Fuizgt- 
raid might take a part, attack the cae 
in which they might be so engaged, up 
the ground of the charges which existe 
againstand which led to the tragical ea 
of their amiabie and gallant and hones 
though unfortunate brother :——Aye% 
you, but these are loyal men. That 8 
to say, they agree. with you m gry 
But, prove to us, then, thou basest of Ca 
lumniators; give us some proof; st 
some one instance to us in proof, tht 
Mr. O’Connor is nota loyal man, on 
content to pass for an insinuating cowe » 
be content to pass fora wretch, who # 
tacks without daring to risk your carcass 
~The ancient moralist, in order to s™ 
his disciples a strong picture of ese 
pled power, of barefaced insolent ipyustt 

tells them, that the Wolf, having 2c 

the Lamb of an offence, and beg 4 
swered, that, at the date of the offence 

Lamb was yet in his mother’s belly: 
plies, well, if it was not you, i wt 7% 
« father ;” whereupon the tyra” 
at the poor inoffensive creature and oe" 
him to pieces. ——I remember, oe i 
}a child, this fable excited in ™ Well 





dignation at the conduct of 
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will not my readers now participate 
h me in indignation atthe conduct of 
man, who, regardless of the feelings 
j the consequences to Mr. O’Connor, 


Phen made this insinuation for the purpose 

, Boat pointing at an inference injurious to Sir 

: i ncis Burdett, and with the base hope 
OnDor, 


jiminishing that popularity, the indu- 
ble evidences of which had stung him 
his envious soul ?—-—'There are, I am 
are, persons to say, that, though Mr. 


or har. 
.: ae 
Circum- 


1 pretty Connor may have no harm about him, . 

I tha |, for the sake of preventing misrépre- 

rance’s ation, would not Sir Francis do well to 

8 ther ep aloof from that gentleman? To such 

oe sons I would put this question: how 
t Sy 


puld you like it, were any friend to keep 
# from you on such a ground? And 
pin: would you trust in the pablic prin- 
ples of that man, who for fear of ex- 


rate is's 
AS deen 
of the 


11S Stibe 


7 sing himseif to the misrepresentations of 
in al worid, would turn his back upon, or 
Dow nhis private friends? Such a course 

. buld, indeed, be that of a truly ambi- 
In that us, aspiring and, dangerous man. The 
Pre cisely opposite Course has been that of 
i Th 


Francis Burdett, who, the more his 
ends have been traduced, has stuck the 
ser to them ; and this has not a little 
tributed towards the establishing of 
atopinion Of his constancy, which opi- 
bn nothing now can shake. 

The next charge against Sir Francis is 
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wiied 
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7 8 having written the Letter to the Speaker. 
be —Now, upon the nature of this letter 
—_ is not my intention to offer any opinion 
aie 


all; nor is it necessary, because its 
rport is too clear to be mistaken by any 
e. Ishall consider merely, whether it 
or was not consistent with the rest of 
e writer's proveedings. It has been 
ked, in some of the newspapers, what use 
could be of ; and, seeing what has hap- 
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; , ned in consequence of it, it is not a 
tle surprizing to me, that any one should 
~ ve asked, or thought of, such a ques- 
10 a 


n.——-Suppose the letter had not been 














re ten, Would there have been wanting 
0 gm rsons to say, that Sir Francis was sub- 
-_ d; that the Honourable House had 
- ‘aien him ; that, after all his show of re- 
cust stance, after all his struggles, he was re- 
td luced to silent submission to the rod of the 
e he douse? But, this letter, by braving the 
y, ower of the House, brings the parties again 
{~ 0 a new struggie. Sir Francis renews 


ie attack, and the House, having nothing 
Ut tk power of ion left, does not ex- 

se that power. Mauch has been said, 
a the public papers, about the reason for 
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this forbearance ; but, it seems to be uni- 
versally acknowledged, that the real rea- 
son was, that the expulsion would produce 
a re-election, though there are one or two 
writers, who have been foolish, sottish 
enough, to suppose, that, if Sir Francis 
were to be expelled, the people of West- 
minster would not re-elect him. Why not 
try them, then? Had not this letter 
been written, the matter never could have 
stood ia this light. A light, in which the 
popularity of Sir Francis stands most con- 
spicuous. He says, in fact, to the House, 
I will not belong to you volmmtarily. I, 
therefore, give you an opportunity of ap- 
pealing again to my constituents, whether 
they will still compel me, as they now 
do, to make one of your body. 
letter, therefore, is perfectly consistent with 
all the other proceedings of Sir Francis ; 
and, if he had not written the letter, or 
done some other act tantamount to it, there 
would have been a manifest inconsistency ; 
and, indeed, he would have stood upon 
ground, in some respects, disadvantageous. 
There would, in that case, not have been 
less out-cry raised against him than there 
now is, while there would have been trad- 
ing politicians enough to throw out the 
threat of expulsion; whereas, as things 
now stand, no such threat can be used. 
And, indeed, it is this circumstance ; it is 
the having reduced them to the dilemma 
either of recommending the trying a new 
election in Westminster, or, of acknowledging 
that it would be unsufe to try that experiment ; 
it is the having reduced them to this di- 
lemma, which has so enraged the writers 
in favour of corruption, which rage is @ 
pretty good proof of the effect of the letter, 
about which so much has been said. 
As to the matter of the letter, whatever it 
may possess, in other respects, it certaial 

contains nothing new. All the same senti- 
ments have been, by the writer, expressed 
before, a hundred times over, in the House 
and out of it. There is in it not bne word 
expressive of anarchical or demecratical 
principles. It does, indeed, contain. a 
point blank attack upon the House, as at 
present constituted; but, is there any 
thing new in this? Has he not before 
said, that he never would call that House 
the House of Commons any more? Did he 
not call it a room? And, did not Mr. 
Pitt give it, long before the immortal 
motion of Mr. Madocks, many much 
harsher names? What, then, is there in 
this letter of a nature so to stir men’s gall ¢ 
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not discover any proof of his ever having 
made the Serjeant a promise, that he would 
surrender to him without any resistance. 
Tam fully persuaded, that no such pro- 
mise, either express or implied, was ever 
made. If it be true, that he told the Ser- 
jeant, that he should be “ happy to receive 
«“ him,’’ these words do not, to me, appear 
to mean, that he should be ready to go 
with the Serjeant. If he had given me 
such an answer, I should at once, have 
supposed, that he had not made up his 
mind as to the course to be pursued, and 
that, when I came to him again, | should 
know what bis intentions were. Besides, 
it is, I think, pretty evident, from the Ser- 
jeant’s own statement, that he could never, 
at any time, believe, .or suppose, that Sir 
Francis meant voluntarily to yield obe- 
dience to tie warrant; for, he allows, that | 
at the very first interview, Sir Francis 
told him, éhat he meant to write to the Speaker ; 





and, what should the Serjeant suppose 
that such letter was te contain, if uot a 
remonstrance against the execution of the 
warrant, which the Speaker had, issued 
against him, and of which the Serjeant 
was the bearer: ‘Then again on the Mon- 
day mormng, the soldiers were in the 
house, before the Serjeant went up stairs ; 
showing very clearly, that the original in- 
tention on that day, was to execute the 
warrant by military force. But, it ap- 
pears, that, at the time when the Serjeant 
received the pretended promise to vield, 
he also made his promise, namely, to wait 
upon Sir Francis the next day at tvelve 
o'clock. Instead of this, what does he do? 
Why, he returns, and attempts to execnie 
the warrant aé cight o'clock that same night. 
This was a very material circumstance ; 
a change of vast consequence; for, though 
it was clear enough, that there were man 
persons to wisi that Sir Francis might be 
hurried off in secret to the Tower, he him- 
self did not, nor could he, wish it. After 
being treated in the manner he had been, 
at was very natural for him, if he must go | 
to prison, to wish to be surrounded by his 
friends, and especially by his constituents, 
if Lam told, that the promise of the Ser- 
jeant was not positive, I answer, that it 
Was as positive as that of Sir Francis. If 
pone at all, they were both promises 
implication; and, at any rate, a breach 
of the one necessarily put an end to the 
obligation created by the, other.——So 
much for this pretended breach of promise 
which, like all the other char 
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ignorance and fear under the banners og 
falsehood; under the banners of ¢alyp. 
niating corruption. 

The next charge 1s, that Sir Franey 
Burdett had in his house with him, doriye 
the time of his resistance, Mr. Rocgy 
O’Connor, brother of Arthur O’Connoy, 
who, some years ago, was exiled for hay. 
ing been guilty of ¢reasonable acts 
Now, without inquiring into the circum. 
stances, which might be, and, I am preuy 
sure were, perfectly accidental, tha 
brought this gentleman into Sir Francis’s 
house at the time referred to, is there 
any man prepared to say, that his being 
there, and that his being a friend ot Sy 
Francis, are any proof of Sir Francis 
having a seditions intention, as has been 
most basely insinuated* by one of the 
persons who has written upon this sud 
ject? It is misfortune enough tn al 
conscience, for a man to have a brother 
guilty of, or charged with, wick: 
without having a participation in the 
cult imputed to himself. What would 
be thought of any one, who should re 
proach General Despard with being the 
brother cf the unhappy Colonel ot the 
name ?. What. would be thought of the 
man, who should, as connected with any 
political question or straggle in whiel 
the Duke of Leister or Lord Robert furs 
raid wight take a part, attack the cause 


the ground of the charges whtich exisied 
against and which led to tie tragtcal end 
of their amiabie and gallant and hones 
though unfortunate brother: Aye, ay 
you, but these are loyal men. That 
to say, they agree with you in poi 
But, prove to us, then, thou basest o! 
lumniaiors; give us some proof; slat 
some one instance to us in prod, that 
Mr. O’Connor is not a loyal man, ire 
content to pass for an insinuating cowa™s 
be content to pass fora wretch, who # 
tacks without daring to risk your carca® 
~The ancient moralist, in order to g" 
his disciples a strong picture of unprincr 
pled power, of barefaced insolent injustice 
tells them, that the Wolf, having acc’ 
the Lamb of an offence, and being 
swered, that, at the date of the offence 
Lamb was yet in his mother’s belly, 
plies, “ well, if it was not you, @ ag 
« father ; whereupon the tyrant 

at the poor inoffensive creature and tore 
him to pieces. —~I remember, ont . 
a child, this fable excited in a Well 







































































































* nd will not my readers now participate 
tS of ith me in indignation atthe conduct of 
lum. he man, who, regardless of the feelings 

d the consequences to Mr. O’Connor, 
aneis a3 made this insinuation for the purpose 
Aring ‘pointing at an inference injurious to Sir 
OGER rancis Burdett, and with the base hope 
hor, of diminishing that popularity, the indu- 
have pitable evidences of which had stung him 
rate » his envious soul ?—-—There are, I am 
cum: ware, persons to say, that, though Mr. 
relly ‘Connor may have no harm about him, 
that ill, for the sake of preventing misrepre- 
re ation, would not Sir Francis do well to 
there 


eep aloof trom that gentleman? To such 
persons I would put this question: how 
hould you like it, were any friend to keep 
lof trom you on such a ground? And 


being 
if Mir 
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_ gain: would you trust in the public prin- 
t the ples of that man, who for fear of ex- 


posing himself to the misrepresentations of 
he worid, would turn his back upon, or 
hun his private friends ? Such a course 


vould, indeed, be that of a truly ambi- 
ious, aspiring and, dangerous man. The 


eee brecisely opposite Course has been that of 
i Te bi: Francis Burdett, who, the more his 
- the rienis have been traduced, has stuck the 
F {hat 


loser to them ; and this has not a little 
ontributed towards the establishing of 
hatopinion of his constancy, which opi- 
ion nothing now can shake. 
The next charge against Sir Francis is 
bis having written the Letter to the Speaker. 
Now, upon the nature of this letter 
tis not my intention to offer any opinion 
Bt all; nor is it necessary, because its 
purport is too clear to be mistaken by any 
ne. I shall consider merely, whether it 
Was Or Was not consistent with the rest of 
be writer’s proceedings. It has been 
asked, in some of the newspapers, what use 
Ht could be of ; and, seeing what has hap- 
pened in consequence of it, it is not a 
little surprizing to me, that any one should 
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- aly asked, or thought of, such a ques- 
0 . ih-——Suppose the letter had not been 
re itten, Would there have been wanting 
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en Persons to say, that Sir Francis was sub- 
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dued; that the Honourable House had 







“< e him ; that, after all his show of re- 
cu : stance, afier all his struggles, he was re- 
d * uced to silent submission to the rod of the 


couse? But, this letter, by braving th 
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poreret the House, brings the parties again 
WPF Sstruggie. Sir Francis renews 
attack, and the House, having nothing 
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this forbearance ; but, it seems to be uni- 
versally acknowledged, that the real rea- 
son was, that the expulsion would produce 
a re-election, though there are one or two 
writers, who have been foolish, sottish 
enough, to suppose, that, if Sir Francis 
were to be expelled, the people of West- 
minster would not re-elect him. Why not 
try them, then? Had not this letter 
been written, the matter never could have 
stood ia this light. A light, in which the 
popularity of Sir Francis stands most con- 
spicuous. He says, in fact, to the House, 
I will not belong to you voluntarily. I, 
therefore, give you an opportunity of ap- 
pealing again to my constituents, whether 
they will still compel me, as they now 
do, to make one of your body.——This 
letter, therefore, is perfectly consistent wit! 
ail the other proceedings of Sir Francis ; 
and, if he had not writien the letter, or 
done some other act tantamount to it, there 
would have been a manifest inconsistency ; 
and, indeed, he would have stood upon 
ground, in some respects, disadvantageous. 
There would, in that case, not have been 
less out-cry raised against him than there 
now is, while there would have been trad- 
ing politicians enough to throw out the 
threat of expulsion ; whereas, as things 
now stand, no such threat can be used. 
And, indeed, it is this circumstance ; it is 
the having reduced them to the dilemma 
either of recommending the trying a new 
election in Westminster, or, of acknowledging 
that it would be unsufe to try that experiment ; 
it is the having reduced them to this di- 
lemma, which has so enraged the writers 
in favour of corruption, which rage is a 
pretty good proof of the effect of the letter, 
about which so much has been said. 
As to the matter of the letter, whatever it 
may possess, in other respects, it certaial 

contains nothing new. All the same senti- 
ments have been, by the writer, expressed 
before, a hundred times over, in the House 
and out of it. There is in it not bne word 
expressive of anarchical or demecratical 
principles. It does, indeed, contain a 
point blank attack upon the House, as at 
present constituted; but, is there any 
thing mew in this? Has he not before 
said, that he never would call that House 
the House of Commons any more? Did he 
not call it a room? And, did not Mr. 
Pitt give it, long before the immortal 
motion of Mr, Madocks, many much 
harsher names? What, then, is there in 
this letter of a nature so to stir men’s gall¢ 
Why, as I said before, its offensiveness 
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consists in its producing a conviction in; thing short of what broaght the arm 


the mind of the nation, and in conveying 
to the whole world the acknowledgment, 
that, though expelled by the House, Sir 
Francis would be again instantly returned 
by his constituents, whose numbers are so 
great, and whose good sense and public | 
spirit, and whose purity in matters of 
election, are so universally acknowledged. 

From motives of exactly the same sort 
springs the charge of having made a too 
long resistance. There was, the OUTS teil 
us, no wse in pushing resistance so far ; 
and, that a mere protest would have been 





sullicient for the purpose of “ trying the 
“right,” ‘Vrying the right! What use | 
was there in that, in Sir Francis’s view of | 
the matter? He had denied the right. | 
He had asserted the warrant to be illegal. | 
What nonsense is it, then, to talk about | 
getting a trial of that right? Just as if | 
any trial could alter As opinion about the 
illegality of the warrant! But, can 
the Whigs, who have, in all sorts of places, 
fallen upon him, tooth and nail, upon this 
occasion ; Can these wise persons discover 
no other use in resistance than that of 
“trying the right?” It is very odd, but | 
it really does not seem ever to have oc- 
curred to them, wise men as they seem to 
be, that trying the might, might possibly, 
be thought, by Sir Francis, to be of full 
as much use as “ trying the right.’’ 
Aye, there’s the rub! There’s the sting! 
By his protracted resistance he showed, 
that the Honourable House stood in necd 
of an army, to enforce its orders against 
him. By this résistance he gave the 
teres a practical illustration of what he 

ad so Jong been impressing upon them in 
theory ; a lesson not to be rubbed out of 
their minds by any thing that can be done 
by any description of persons. No 
wonder that corruption and peculation and 
would-be corruption and peculation should 
be enraged at him! No wonder at all ! 
Perverse fellow! What, not go quietly to 
the Tower; not slip away thither through 
the bye-lanes and alleys ; sot steal, as it 
Were, into the prison, to which the Ho- 
nourable House had ordered him to be 
taken ; not get. off from his house in the 
dark! What a perverse, what a cross- 
grained, what an unreasonable man, not to 
take a!l the measures in his power to pre- 
vent the people fyom showing their re- 
gard for him? There are those, amongst 
the Whigs. who pretend to approve of all 
that he did upto the barricadoing of his 
door, Aye, to be sure, approve of any 














of a serits of treatment such 3 
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town; approve of any thing short of who 
produced those proots, those unequivocal 
proofs of popularity, of public devotion ty 
him and to his principles 5 approve of any 
thing but what produced: the undeniab, 
proofs, that the people are with him; 
with the man, whom upon all occasions, 
they have endeavoured to misrepresent 
and to blacken; and whom, if he had 
gone off to the Tower without this de. 
gree of resistance, they would have 1. 
presented in all manner of contemptilie 
lights. They would have cracked their 
stupid jokes upon him, on all occasions; 
he would have been the constant but 
of their Joe Miller jests; they would have 
turned round completely upon him, and 
would have lest no opportunity of re- 
presenting him in a fallen state, in a state 
of humiliation. This would, too, have 
had its effect, in distant parts of the coun- 
try, and abroad ; but, as things now are, 
there is no joking; nothing ridiculous; 
nothing out of which any old battered 
mountebank rake can hammer an at-once 
stupid and spiteful jest. No: all is ser 
ous now ; the circumstances of his impn- 
sonment are calculated to excite fear rather 
than fun. Corruption-does, indeed, see 
her great enemy going to a prison ; but, 
she, at the same time sees, that it 1s neces- 
sary to call forth an army to take hin 
thither. Sie would have chuckled méeed, 
could she have seen him harried along, 
like a shop-lifter, between two constables; 
but, the army ! oh, the army to con 
duct him! Horse, foot, and artillery’ 
«Down! she cries, with Macbeth, 
«down! down! damned sight! thou 
“ sear’st mine eye-ba!}s !’’—— ‘his is the 
sting in the bosom of corruption; and, 
without the protracted resistance, this 
sting could not have been inflicted ——— 
Where, I should be g!ad to know, are we 
to look, among the enemies of Sir Francis 
Burdett, for an example of what they now 
preach up as fit for Ais use? When have we 
ever seen any of them shun occasions of ~ 
ceiving marks of popular applause? Ontbe 
contrary, have we not seen them courting 
that applause in the. most shameless ™2" 
ner? There are, perhaps, not a few 0 
them, who have even gone so far as 
draw up, with their own hands, op 
of Thanks to themselves, and have 8° 
them passed at county-meetings 
other assemblies. Besides, where ° 


that man amongst us, who, at the 4 
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amovest us; Where is the man in the 
world, who, under such circumstances, 
w aid sien the applause ‘of his friends, 
merely because the expression of that 
ay iouse would be mortifyirg and em- 
hari ssing to his enemies ?-——Afier all, 
however, the end, which Sir Praners had 
principally in view, in this his protracted 
resistance, mast have been that of shewing 
to the nation and to the world, that for 
the Honourable House to be able to put 
him in prison, 7¢ twas necessary to call in an 
arwy. This faci; this fact, which speaks 
« plainly for itself that it needs no com- 
ment; this fact, which so clearly demon- 
strates to the whole world what some peo- 
ple before doubted or affected to doubt ; 
this fact, which is all eloquence, and 
speaks in a voice much louder than that 
ofthe cannons at the Tower; this fact, 
so necessary to be known, has, to every 
human creature in the kingdom, been 
made known, and wel! known too, by the 
so-much-censured protracted resistance. 
Impudence, we would have thought, 
might have been contented with the fore- 
gong charges. One would have thought, 
tha even the hardihood acquired in the 
practice of the law, unchecked by any 
spark of native modesty, might have been 
thus saiisfied. One would hove supposed, 
that, however brazen the front or callous 
the heart, and however profligate the 
companions of a man, it would still have 
been impossible to find, even in such a 
man, impudence sufficient to assert (as 
one or two writers have done) that the 
violences which have been committed are 
chargeable on Sir Francis Burdett, and that 
the blood which has been spilt is upon his head. 
Vhy not charge him, at once, with being 
the author of Mr, Lethbridge’s motion ? 
Why not charge him, with having caused 
poor Gale Jones to be committed ? Why 
hot charge him with causing Mr. Yorke 
0 shut up the Gallery? In short, why 
not ae him, at once, with the Wal- 
cheren Expedition ? Surely nothing ever 
"as So impadent as this; nothing, surely, 
at discovered so complete a contempt 
. ee and discernment of the pub- 
a he public, however, are not to be 
eceived. The public are not to be 


Public well know, that Sir Francis Burdett 
ee killed nobody; that neither he nor 
''s Servants have maimed or lacerated any 


body ; that they have insulted nobody ; 


row-beaten out of their senses. The | 
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Francis Burdett ‘had received, was or- | and, that they have been the cause of 
jered to a prison; where is the man | none of ‘he evils and disgraces that have 


taken place. One, more iinpudent than 
the rest of these accusers, charges Sir 
Francis with having hoisted the standard of 
insurrection. Where, inthe first place, let 
me ask, has ahy symptoms of insurrection 
appeared? Where? In what part; and in 
what act? In the breaking of windows? 
When my windows were broken, and my 
doors dashed in, at the Peace vu! Amiens, 
there was no talk of insurrection; and, 
when one of the actors, who was a Clerk 
in the Post-Office, was brought to trial, he 
produced, in order to obtain mitigation of 
punishment, a letter from Lord Auckland, 
then one of the ministrv. When the 
drenched Jubilee mob broke the windows 
of my friend Mr. Bosville, it was not 
called a symptom of insurrection. In voth 
these cases the assem')'ag’ was a drenched 
mob; but, not a word did we ever hear 
about insurrection. Bat, what had Sir 
Francis Burdett to do with the window- 
breaking? He was shut up in his house, 
Let, then, his accusers find out some proof 
of his having instigated to these tuinult- 
uous proceedings, or let them stand con- 
victed of the most base calumny. 
Whose windows did the people assail ? 
Those of Lord Castlereagh, Lord Wellesicy, 
Lord Chatham. And why should Sir 
Francis Burdett wish them to select these 
persons? The windows of Mr. Yorke and 
his friend Mr. Lethbridge were, indeed, 
also attacked; but, the whole proceeding 
proves, that it was a sort of involuntary 
movement of the peopie, who wad, as far 
as setting on upon the ministry went, re- 
ceived a much greater impulse from the 
Whigs than from any body else, a 4 
having represented the ministry in suc 

an odious and vetestable Jight.——As to 
Sir Francis Burdett, fic made no speeches 
to the people; he addressed no letters or 
pa-agraphs to them; nor did any of his 
friends nake either speeches or addresses 
in his behalf; there were no placurds, nor 
were there any words or letters written 
on the walls, tending to stir the people up 
to acts of revenge ; aud (which is to be well 
marked) from the beginning to the end, 
there has been, neither in Sir Francis’s 
language, nor in that of any of his friends. 
nor in that of the people; one single 
syllable heard, which could possibly be 











tortured into a meaning hostile to the 


king, or the kingly government, or to the 
kingly authority, 1a any shape, or in any 


degree. On what, then, do these accusers 
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ound their charge of “ raising the stand- 
« ard of Insurrection?”? On what fact do 
they ground this charge? Insurrection 
aguinst whom? Against what? Why, 
against Corruption: against Boroughmong- 
ering; against Seat-Selling ; against Pub- 
lic-Robbery. Against -these, indeed, Sir 
Francis Burdett has constantly raised 
the standard of mental Insurrection ; 
against these he will still, I trust, continue 
to raise that standard, until they shall have 
been fairly subdued. But, what had he 
to do with the violences committed at the 
houses above named? He might as well 
be accused of the issuing of the Speaker’s 
Warrant. It is said, that, of he had not 
protracted his resistance, the people would 
not have broken any «vindows ; but, there 
was a still more certain way of avoiding 
the danger; and, what, I pray, should 
prevent Sir Francis from saying: ¢ the 
Speaker had not issued his warrant, there 
would have been no resistance, and, of 
course, no acts of popular violence, sup- 
posing those acts to have been produced 

y the resistance. Ihave seen it com- 

lained of by one stupid writer, that Sir 
Francis Burdett showed but Little love of li- 
berty by keeping a tyrannical assemblage 
before his door, compelling every one that 
passed, to pull offhis hat in honour of 
their favourite representative. Now, 
in the first place, though I dislike a tyran- 
nical assemblaze full as much as this stupid 
writer, and though I would almost as lief 
have my soul ground out of my body as 
to pull my hat off, or shew any mark of 
respect, at the cominand of such an assew- 
blage, sti!!, I must say, that the token of 
honour being demanded for another, and 
not for themselves, would have rendered the 
mandates of this assemblage much more 
palatable to me.———One cannot help 
smiling at the anger of this Whig writer, 
who, after all manner of efforts, to misre- 
present, circumvent, and blacken the cha- 
racter of Sir Francis, felt himself under 
the necessity either of going a mile or two 
round, or of pulling efi his hat in honour 
ofthe man, whom he wished to see de- 
stroyed in the public opinion; aye, in the 
opinion of those very persons, who com- 
petled him to take his circuitous route, orto 
pull off his hat! Tyramnical, however, 
as this was, what had Sir Francis to do 
with it? He issued no such orders, or ad- 
vice, to the assemblage in the street. 
The Honourable House had ordered him 
to be seized and put into a prison. He 
was endeavouring to resist what he deemed 
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an illegal warrant. The people of Weg. 
minster appear to have thought him right, 
They showed their respect for him, and 
their dislike of his enemies. And, was 
heto blame for this? Was he to blame jf 
the people became rude and violent ?—_ 
There is something exceedingly impudent 
in the preferring of this charge ; yet, it 
is not without its solid reason. Many 
persons have been killed and wounded iy 
the soldiers ; since the vote for sending Sir 
Francis Burdett to the Tower, and since 
the issuing of the Speaker’s Warrant, 
many persons have been killed and wounded 
by the soldiers; many persons have been 
cut and hacked; many parents, children, 
relations, friends, and neighbours have 
been filled with grief, accompanied, in all 
probability, with feelings of another sort, 
This is well known ; and, therefore it is 
not surprising, that the well-known ene- 
mies of Sir Francis Burdett, that all the 
writers, who, at all events, never fail to 
support Corruption and Peculation; 11 is 
not at all surprising, that these persons 
shouldal! join in their endeavours to make 
the people believe, that all the cuitings 
and hackings and bruisings and killings 
were occasioned by Sir Francis Burdett. 
This is not at all surprising ; but, it would 
be very surprising indeed, if the people 
did believe it ; and, I will venture to say, 
that there is nota soul of them, who does 
not treat the accusation with the scorn 
that it deserves. What! was it, then, 
Sir Francis Burdett, who ordered out the 
Horse Guards? Was it he, who caused 
them to shoot people and to chop them? 
The people were killed and wounded ata 
distance from his house ;. his servants were 
engaged in no affray ; he did nothing ' 
stimulate men to shoot or to chop : he had, 
in fact, nothing at all to do with the mat- 
ter; and, unless it be blameable in a man 
to be confided in and beloved by the peo 
ple ; not the smallest particle of blame at- 
taches to him for any of the violencesthat 
have been committed or any of the blood 
that has been spilt.—] shall not imitate the 
writers upon whose conduct I am coll 
menting: I shall not point out any pers” 
or persons, as having the blood of the 
killed upon their head: I shall leave that 
matter to the good sense and the justice 0 
my readers; but, I cannot help exhorting 
such of the people as my Register may 
reach, to lees well before they fix upo" 
the objects of their blame, in this respec 
Soldiers are but mere machines; they 3° 
bound to implicit obedience ; a refusal '* 
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casions, therefore, bear this in their minds ; 
aud should, besides, consider, that men in 
red coats have feelings as well as other 
men, and cannot be expected to bear with- 
out resentment the scoftings and peltings 
of the people, whom, in fact, ékcy have 
done nothing to offend. ‘The people 
should bear in mind, that the soldiers are 
their own countrymen ; that they have, in 
reality, all the same interests, as to pub- 
lic watters, that the people have; that 
they are their sons and their brothers and 
their nephews; and, that though there 
may be, and doubtless are, persons who 
may, upon some occasions, endeavour 
to persuade the Soldiers, that they 


from that of the people, the fact is not 
so; for that all of us, whether 
inred coats or in brown coats, must, In 
the end, be equaliy affected by every 
public measure.——Before I dismiss this 


off rmg a remark or two upon the attack- 
ing of houses. and the firing at and wounding 
peopie employed by the crvil inagistrates, as is 
set forth in the kine’s Proclamation of the 
10th of thea month *, . ‘Till I saw this pro- 


* By tuk Kinc.—A ProciamMartion. 

George R.-—Whereas a great number 
of disorderiy persons have, during the four 
las days, assembled themsetves together 
Marivtous and tumultuous manner, and 
have been guilty of many acts of outrage, 
having attacked the houses of many of our 
loyid subjects in several parts of our city of 
Westininster, and having fired at and 
Wounded several of our subjects employed by 
the Civil Magistrates in keeping our peace, 
and in preventing such unlawful proceed- 
igs: We, therefore, taking the same into 
our Most serious consideration, and being 
fully determined on our part to use ail 
ieans in our power to protect the lives 
and properties of our loyal subjects, to 
Preserve the public peace, and to bring to 
Condign punishment the authors of such 
Violences, have thought fit, by and with 
tie advice of our Privy Council, to issue 
this our Royal Proclamation, and thereby 
“nietly to charge and exhort all our loyal! 
subjects to give their assistance in dis- 
countepancing and suppressing all illegal 
Culrages and assemblies, and to give all 
information to our Magistrates, by which 
disturbers of our peace may be brought 
” punishment : And we do hereby enjoin 


have an interest separate and different | 


clad | 


part of the subject, I cannot refrain from | 
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obey is mutiny ; Mutiny is punished with | clamation, I had never heard of any firing 
death; The people should, upon such oc- | at any persons, by any body, except the 


firing by the soldiers; nor have I yet heard 
of but two cases of such firing, though I 
have been in town ever since Monday at 
three o’clock, and have made very dili- 
gent inquiry into the matter. The first of 
these cases is that of a man, who is said 
to have fired at a Thief-Taker in the 
neighbourhood of Covent Garden, and 
who, as_ the news-papers state, is a 
Surgeon from Edinburgh! I hope “ Tue 
PuiLosopnens” are not sending up their 
pupils to get us into their crucible? 
At any rate, if this account be true, 
here is nothing very alarming.——The 
other case is that ef an Officer of the 
Guards, when upon guard in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Honourable House, hav- 
ing been shot at by.soime person unknown, 
at midmight last Monday. For the ap- 
prehending of those wha may have been 
guilty of this offence, there 1s a separate 
advertisement published by the Secretary 








ee + or or 


and require all Justices of the Peace, She- 


| rifls, Mayors, Bailifls, Constables, and all 


other our loving subjects, to be aiding 
and assisting to the utmost of their power 
in suppressing sucli illegal and tumultuous 
assemblies, and in detecting, apprehend- 
ing, aud bringing to justice the persons 
concerned in assembling or instigating 
the same, and guilty of any of the vio- 
lences above-mentioned. And for the 
better detection of the persons who were 
concerned in firing at and wounding our 
sail subjects employed by the Civil Ma- 
gistrates in keeping our peace, and in 
preventing such unlawful proceedings : 
We are graciously pleased to promise, 
that if any person shall discover any other 
person or persons who, directly or indi- 
rectly, was or were concerned in firing at 
and wounding anv of our subjects as afore- 
said, so as that the person or persons dis- 
covered may be prosecuted for the same, 
such discoverer shal! have and receive, as 
a reward, upon conviction of such offender 
or offenders, the sum of Five Hunprep 
Pounps, and also our gracious Pardon for 
the said offence, in case the person making 
such discovery shall himself be liable to 
be prosecuted for the same, and shall not 
be one of, the persons who actually fired 
at, or wounded, any of our loving subjects 
as aforesaid.—Given at our Court at the 
Queen’s Palace, this 10th day of April, 
1810, in the Fiftieth year of our Reign. 
Gop Save THE Kine. 
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of State,* and, I have no scruple to say, 
that I most sincerely wish that the man, 
be he who he may, who made the hole through 
this officer’s hat, may be swung upon a 
gibbet; but, while I say this, I would 
venture my life upon the point, that, if 
the plotting miscreant could be discovered 
he would be found to be one of the bitcerest 
enemies of the cause of the People, of the 
cause of Reform, that Reform, which, 
root and branch, would cut up Corruption 
and Public-Robbery. There is some- 
thing rather mysterious about this last- 
mentioned shooting. I know the spot 
well where it is described as having 
taken place; and, no man should have 
shot at me in the relative situation des- 
cribed, without my ascertaining some- 
thing about the shooter. At any 
rate, as it is manifest, that the cause, in 
which Sir Francis Burdett is engaged, 
must suffer from any act of this sort 
being committed by any one zealous 








in that cause, Sir Francis must necessari- | 


ly deprecate all such aets, and nothing 
short of the proof shall make me 
believe, that any friend of Reform; that 
any friend of Sir Francis Burdett; that 
any one, who has ever been numbered 
amongst the friends of public liberty, has 
been guilty of such an act, The enemies 





Whitehall, April 12, 1810. , 
Wuereas it has been humbly repre- 
sented to the king, that about twelve 
o’clock on the night of Monday last, as 
Ensign John Stephen Cowell, of the 
Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards, 
who was on duty in Old Palace-yard, 
Westminster, was proceeding from thence 
to the Horse Guards for orders, when 
he got about half-way between the pas- 
sage near St. Maryaret’s Church and the 
eud of the railing, heard the report of a 
gun or pistol very near him, of which he 
saw the flash; in consequence of which 
his hat went off, and he found upon exa- 
mination that a ball had passed through his 
hat. And whereas there is every reason 
to believe that such gun or pistol was wil- 
fully and maliciously fired some evil 
disposed person. His Sanjeaty, the bet- 
ter apprehending and bringing to justice 
the person who fired such gun or pistol, 
is hereby pleased to offer a reward of 
five hundred pounds to any one who shall 
discover and apprehend the said offender, 
to be paid on conviction by the Ri 
Hon. the Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury. R. Ryper. 





| of Sir Francis Burdett choose to jay jj 
these acts at his door ; but, let the pubjic 
bear in mind these two facts: that, jt is 
his interest that no such acts should lp 
committed ; and it is the interest of \js 
enemies that such acts should be com. 
mitted. By way of conclusion io this 
part of the subject, I beg the reader tp 
observe, that SEVERAL shootings and wound. 
ings too, are mentioned in the king’s pro. 
clamation ; and, 1 think, he will be of 
opinion, with me, that we should bea 
this in mind, and endeavour to find out, 
by-and-by, who those persons are that have 
been shot at and wounded, besides those 
who have beenshot at and chopped by the 
soldiers. This is of the last importance, 
The king commands us all to endeavour to 
ascertain whothe shooters were ; and, though 
we may not be able to succeed in this, we 
shall, if they are ever to be found, easily 








ce; 
for he is not to be abused into the belt! 


tind out, who are the persons that hare 
been shot at, and wounded, other than 
those who have been shot at and wounded 
by the soldiers. 

That description of political writers, 
who are called Whigs, have, upon this 
occasion, acted a part truly worthy of 
themselves. They fall, tusk and claw, 
upon Sir Francis Burdett, and vow that 
they will, one and all, rally round fis 
Majesty’s Government. Some of them, 
indeed, affect to make a distinction, and 
tosay, that they will rally round the Ho- 
nourable House. Just as it the Honourable 
House, who (it must afford the nation 
great satisfaction to be acquainted witli 
the fact) has an army to defend it by land, 
and a squadron of armed boats to defend It 
by water! stood in need of any assistance 
from these miserable turn-coat write's: 
What! while the troops, horse and 10 
and artillery, are stationed in such nun 
bers in and about Westminster, and while 
a squadron of armed boats lies at anchor 
in the Thames, ready to defend the House 
on the sea side, shall a parcel of sneaking 
Whig writers have the audacity to talk * 
if the House stood in need of their “ ral- 
lying round it??? No: the House stands 
in need of none of their assistance. 
is (I most sincer 'y thank God for i) 
safely defended, both by land and watt 
——Well, then, it is the Goverane™ 
round which these eg mean © 
rally? That is to say M wh 
for, as tothe King, Sir Francis Boric 
resisted in the king’s name, and 
that name he will still 
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that he is the injuring and not the injured 
party-——W hat, then, will these shabba- 
soon Whig writers, rally round the Jf- 
xistry! Meanness unparalleled! Rally 
‘ound those, whom, but the other day, 
they called upon the nation to condemn ! 
Rally round those, whom to support they 
declared would be a proof of the parlia- 
nent’s being a terrible national scourge ! 
What, rally round the authors of the Wal- 
cheren Expedition! Rally round those, 
whom they have loaded with every op- 
probrious epithet and term; and, whom 
ove of them has denominated “ the De- 
«mon of England! Rally round the 
« Demon of England”’ will you! Aye, let 
them; and let them, if they can, persuade 
the people to follow at their heels. —-—It 


pro- 
e of 


bear 


have 
hose 
y the 


nce, p 
ar to is, as the reader will recollect, scarcely a 
ugh week, since these Whig writers were using 
we their utmost endeavours to rouse the 


counties and great cities, to do what? why, 


isily . . j 

hare to petition the parliament for a turning out 
than of the ministry, that is to say, to use means 
ided most unconstitutional, in order to force the 


king to dismiss his servants. The House 
had decided the question of Walcheren, 
and the Whigs appeal from the House to the 


ters, 
this 


y of people. That was for the purpose of turn- 
law, ing out their opponent party : that was for 
that the purpose of getting into power. Now 
His they condemn Sir Francis Burdett, not for 
rem, appealing to the people (for he has made 
and ho appeal at all) but for .so acting as to 
Ho gain the approbation of the people, in op- 
able | position to a Vote of the House. For this 
tion crine; for this would they tear him to 


with pleces; for this cause have they recourse 
land, toall manner of base insinuations against 
nd it him; and, at the very moment when they, 

underhanded, are at work to. stir up the 


counties und reat towns against the minis- 


ers | 
font ters, they, in orderto give weight to their 
um- revenge against Sir Francis Burdett, 
rhile eclare that they will rally round those 
chor vv Ministers ? 

ouse sad inore to say, but my remaining 
king syece is small; and I wish in conclusion, 
Ik as to address a few words to the friends of 


Reform,——] would exhort them to mo- 
deration and patience. The violent pro- 
ceedings of our enemies ; all their calum- 





r it) nies, all their abuse, all their attempts to 
ater. nlify us, will not do so much injury as 
miemt, any one act of our own, which shall be- 

to ‘peak violence or impatience. We need 
{TY 5 € neither violent nor impatient. Violence 
det generally proceeds from consciousness of 
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a bad cause ; and impatience from doube of 
final suecess. Neither of these do we feel. 
Our cause is good ; and, if we give it time, 
its success is certain. We stand in need 
of no artificial means of forcing it for- 
ward; none of those political hot-beds, 
called Clubs and Societies, which never 
did yet, in any partof the world, produce 
good and wholesome and lasting fruit, 
great as have been the talents and good 
as may have been the intentions of man 
of their members. We want no cabals ; 
no juntoes; nothing secret. Open appeals 
to the plain good sense; to the innate 
love of freedom in the breasts of English- 
men; to their honesty and their love of 
country; these are ali that we want,—— 
What do we ask for? Nothing more than 
Lord Chatham said was absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent our becoming the vilest 
slaves in existence; nothing more than 
what Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Grey, have all said was necessary to 
save this nation from utter ruin. They 
have all said, that, without Reform, ruin 
must come upon us. Is the hour of 
that ruin at hand, or is it not? Well 
then, are we to be called insurgents and 
rebels because we ask for this Reform? 
One party told us, not many days ago, that 
the ether party was every thing that was 
execrable, and that if they were not pu- 
nished the Honourable Honse was what I 
will not describe. Well: what did the 
Honourable House? Why, did not even 
censure; nay, approved, gave their appro- 
bation to what the first party solemnly de- 
clared must be visited with punishment. 
Yet, now we see that same first party, 
rallying round the latter in order to defend 
it, and that both may be defended against 
the friends of Reform ! The case is so 
plain, that there can be no misunderstand- 
ing about it. All the world must clearly 
comprehend it. Time, and every moment 
of time, and every circumstance in our na- 
tional situation, and every event that hap- 
pens or that is to be expected; all work 
in favour of a constitutional Reform ; and, 
in spite of all that selfishness, which seems, 
at present, so peg bent upon defeat- 
ing our views, we shall, if we steadily per- 
severe, overcome every difficulty, and, I 
trust, convince even our present opponents, 
that all our labours tend to restore and to 
preserve, and not to destroy. 


W™, COBBETT. 
Westminster, 13th April, 1810. 
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COBBETT’S 
Parliamentary Debates: 


The Fifteenth Volume of the above 
Work is in the Press, and wiil be pablish- 
ed with all proper dispatch. Ail Com- 
munications will be carefully attended to ; 
but it is particularly requested that they 
may be forwarded as early as possible. 


a 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Notes of the French Official Paper, the Mo- 
NITEUR, on the KinG or ENGLAnp’s 
Speccu, at the opening of the Parliament. 


(Continued from page 320.) 





(Speech.J—“ Whatever temporary and 
« partial inconvenience may have resulted 
« from the measures which were directed 
“‘ by France against those great sources of 
“our prosperity and strength, those mea- 
“sures have wholly failed of producing 
any permament or general eflect.”’ 

(Moniteur.)—You acknowledge that the 
measures directed by France against the 
main sources of your prosperity have pro- 
duced some effect, but only a temporary 
effect. We shall point out the reason why 
that effect has only been momentary, and 
indicate the remedy. The affairs of Spain 
have opened to you many ports of that 
kingdom ; they shall be shut against you. 
—Trieste was for youa place of immense 
trade ; it is now for ever shut against you. 
Holland, above all, obstructed the result 
of measures, which derive their force from 
the uniformity of execution; she bas be- 
trayed the common cause; she has re- 
ceived your goods under an American flag, 
disowned by the United States themselves, 
orany other cloak ; but she shall not re- 
ceive them any longer. Your Orders in 
Council of 1807, render it necesary, that 
the coast and ports of Holland be occupied 
by French troops, and that shall be done. 
And, as one of the results of the first and 
second coalition was the extension of the 
coast of France to the Scheldt, the result 
of your Orders in Council of 1807. will 
be this, toextend the coast of France to 
the Elbe. The inconyveniencies which 
you have hitherto experienced in a mo- 
mentary manner, you shall henceforth 
constantly experience, and ina manner 
more severe. It must be coufessed, that 
the exertions required by the continental 
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| war, have caused many springs to be re. 
laxed. ‘The peace of the Contitent, secu. 
| red by the union of two great empires, 
|} and the adhesion of Prussia, Denmark, 
| Sweden, and Austria, to the same system 
| will impart fresh vigour to all the measures 
(and deprive you of every means to trade 
| with Europe. 

| You pretend to impose: new taxes, in 
order to subsidize your allies, but we are 
| not the dupes of your allegations, When 
| you lay on new taxes, it is merely to 
_ cover your deficit. Your finances are an 
/abyss, of which an enlightened mind only 
sees the depth. ‘vou endeavour to de. 
ceive yourselves and to deceive others; 
| the truth will appear, when the bankruptcy 
'shall become general, and the paper. 
| surface, which covers the abyss, be borne 
| down. 

| (Speech.)—“ The inveterate hostility of 
'“the Enemy continues to be directed 
| “ against this country with unabated ani- 
“ mosity and violence, &c.” — 
| (Moniteur.)—But what then is the proof 
| of this inveterate animosity of your enemy? 
| Did not the two greatest Monarchs in the 
| world concur at Erfurt to offer you peace? 
| Still more lately have you not refused to 
| enter into negotiation, and send agents to 
Morlaix to treat for an exchange of pri- 
soners of war? The proposal was made to 
you according to your own insinuations, 
but you eluded it when presented officially, 
from fear it should Jead to an accemmoda 
tion. The Emperor of Russia and the 
Emperor of France desire peace, because 
they are great and powerful, by the ex 
tent and natural riches of their territory. 
England on the contrary, desires it not, 
because she wishes to subject the commerce 
of all nations to an impost regulated by the 
tarif of her Parliament, to oblige all slups, 
under whatsoever colours, to come W 
London, and to arrogate the right of laying 
a tax on the consumption of the whole 
| world! Let the good genius of England at 
length open your eyes. Renounce these 
pretensions which you eapnot maintall, 
| which will cause the Continent to suller, 
_ but which will end in your ruin! Restore 
your maritime law to its footing of 5s 
| years ago. Repeal those fatal Orders © 
| Council which no powcr can ever receg 
-nise; for the Russians, the French, aund 
‘the Americans, will sooner recognise yout 
King as King of Petershargh and Mos 
cow, of Paris, of Venice and of Rome, 
Boston and of Baltimore, than’ submit © 
the Orders of Council, which are noting 
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5 than a proclamation of universal sove- 


joutv. 

Never was such aspeech delivered from 
ethrone of England ; and those who 
ike asovereign speak thus, shew, that 
alltheir actions is as "much duplicity as 
ant of prudence and of real greatness. 


ve hand that drew the instructions to Sir 
Wellesley, in Spain, to Lord Chatham, 
+ Walcheren, and the Orders of Council 
‘1907. ’Tis the same medley of inco- 
reat and ill-digested materials. 





ores from the Same upon the Devate3 
in PARLIAMENT. 





ehate on the King’s Speech in the House of 
Lords. 


Lord Liverpool— Austria requested 
that we should retain Walcheren until 
the Treaty of Peace was brought to a ter- 
mination; and however severe the con- 
ditions are which she has been compelled 
tosign, itis certain that they are very 
moderate in comparison of those with 
which Buonaparte threatened her; and 
there must have been some cause which 
urged him to renounce the pretensions 
which he in the first instance advanced.” 
(Moniteur.)—The English Expedition 
hve us some uneasiness at the beginning 
August; by - the 15th of that month it 
a only an object of ridicule. The 
juadron had gone up to Antwerp, and 
kere Were 100,000 men collected in the 
wirons of that place. On the 15th of 
dtember, all the accounts from Flushing 
ormed us that the English were dying 
ete by thousands. At that period, the 
*ace, though not actually signed until the 
idle of October; was looked upon as 
ncluded. The Austrians, who are ac- 
‘ainted with the Isle of Walcheren, 
'igged up their shoulders on finding 
at the cabinet of London, who extend 
“It geographical discoveries to the South 
‘4, Were ignorant of what every English 
buggler and coaster knows, namely, that 
* cannot, with impunity, sleep in the 
als for two nights together, on the 
‘S's of Walcheren, in the months of July, 
‘Sust, Sept. October, and November. 
. pibbears, then, that the destinies of 
: Pedition to Walcheren were termi- 
“i, when the Peace was concluded. 
ad the English Expedition remained 
‘the Downs, and in the Thames; had 
‘oops remained encamped on the 
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suredly, this speech was written by the | 
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coast in a menacing posture; such a mea- 
sure might have led us to apprehend a 
diversion, and might have produced some 
eftect. But after the Expedition took 
place, when the months of September and 
October elapsed in giving proofs of the 
fatal, blundering awkwardness which ate 
tends all the operations by land, the Ex. 
pedition to Flushing entered for nothing 
into the calculations of the belligerent 
powers. Besides, the Russians, Swedes, 
Danes, Prussians, Austrians, Spaniards, are 
all too well acquainted with the English 
Government to rely upon its succours. 
They know that, through the fogs of 
London, it can see nothing; and that none 
of the Statesmen of England have carried 
their political views beyond those of a 
Merchant of the City in his counting- 
house. Instead of deliberating, as we may 
say, on the ground floor, let them ascend 
to the top of the Tower of London. They 
will then perceive that it is the interest of 
England to adopt a policy more generous, 
and embracing a greater number of objects 
within its range. But they want the Eng- 
lish to be the monopolisers of the world, 
and consequently the enemies of the world. 
This sentiment displays itself in all your 
actions, in-all your expressions, because it 
is the main spring of all your ideas. 

You retained the Isle of Walcheren, 
because, amidst the jarring opinions of the 
Cabinet, you could not come to any deci- 
sion; because you were told that the Isle 
of Walcheren, might become a second 
Gibraltar, and enable you to command 
the Scheldt. Under this impression, you 
fortified Flushing, and erected permanent 
structures. Already materials had arrived 
for building barracks and magazines. 
The French soldiers observed you with a 
secret joy ; and, for the retaking of Flush- 
ing, with from 15 to 20,000 prisoners, 
waited only for the month of December 
and the setting in of the frosts, which would 
have rendered your retreat impossible. 
The clamours of your military men, and 
the evident proof of the plan which the 
French had in view, gave you good advice. 

It was, therefore, your indecision, your 
false calculations, that made you retain 
the Isle of Walcheren; and not the in- 
treaty of Austria, who scarcely knew of 
your landing when she had resolved to 
make peace, and who knew, better than 
any other, that she had nothing to ex- 
pect from it; peace having been actually 
concluded on the 20th of September, 
though not signed until the 14th of Octo- 
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ber. It thence appears, that it could not 
have been the interest of Austria that made 
you retain the pestilential Isle of Waiche- 
ren during the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December. Anachronisms may 
be borne with in a matier of ancient his- 
tory. A mistake of two or three months 
may even be regarded as of little conse- 
quence, with respect to a fact that hap- 
pened twenty years ago; but in this case 
with the fact before our eyes, you have 
the hardihood to assert that during the 
months of October, November, ana De- 
cember, an English army was ordered to 
occupy the marshes of Walcheren, or, 
in other words, that 100 mena day were 
to be sacrificed for 60 days in succession, 
to procure more favourable conditions of 
peace to Austria, who had made lier peace 
atthe commencemeut of Octuber. Thisis 
to insult the credulity of the people, and 
to laugh at the opinion of Europe. 


Debate on the same subject in the House of 
Commons. 
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Mr Canning.—«< The subjects of Buona- 
«* parté would have then seen, that whilst 
“he flattered them with narratives of his 
“ foreign victories, they were not secure 
“ from invasion on their own territory.” 

Moniteur.—What a profoand man is 
this same Mr. Canning! Whata great 
secret he reveals to us! thata superior 
naval force can etlecta landing on our 
coasts. The French must be very raw 
indeed, to be ignorant of such a discovery. 
The English can violate the French terri- 
tory; but they have never violated it with 
= 

r. Canning.—“ At that period, a dis- 
“ position was manifested in that part of 
“ his dominions to shake off the yoke of 
“ his tyranny.” 

Moniteur—-Mr. Canning by this asser- 
tion, covers himself with ridicule. If we 
could open the portiolios of the police, and 
make known the famous conspirators Mr. 
Canning talks of, we should discover con- 
spiracies and plots, like those of Drake, 
who was applied to, merely to ease him 
of his money, and to know, from bimself, 
what he was about. Men of wonderful 
ability! They boast of having secret cor- 
respondents in France, and they are sur- 
rounded by our spies. We read in their 
Cabinet, and, for a very slight challenge, 
we could publish the official correspond- 
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ence of the English Under-Secretaries nj 
their agents, with those whom they cal 
conspirators, and make them the lauchj 
stock and bye-word of Europe. Weough 
to say thus mach to tranquillize the inh, 
bitents of the territory which Mr. Cannin, 
were there any troth im his statemen, 
would denounce to the severity of the lay: 
The Government has not had to complais 
ofa single Frenchman. Thergphave be 
correspondences with Engl but the 
were carried on by subaltern agents of th 
police, under the authority of the hie 
of that department. Those were the spi 
of Mr. Canning. 


Debate in the House of Lords on the Main 
of Thanks to Lord Wellington. 


Lord Grey.—“ In all these respects the 
“ results of the battle” (of Maida) « were 
successful.” 

Moniteur,—Military Europe will s¢ 
with astonishment the parliament of Eng 
land occupying itself about the affair 9 
Maida, a very inconsiderable action, i 
which 5,000 English had to do with 1,80 
Frenchmen, 1,300 Poles, and about 1,00 
Neapolitans. The French did not succeet 
in reuting the English, who were unde 
the protection of their vessels. One shry; 
up one’s shoulders at seeing a Parliamer 
and a nation occupied about so insignili 
cant. an affair, A few days alter thi 
event, the English re-embarked, happy! 
having landed on the Continent without 
being made prisoners. . 

[Upon the Marquis Wellesley’s revie 
of his Brother’s campaign; the Monitet 
makes the following remarks :—] | 

Lord: Wellesley is extremely maladrot 
He forgets the’ march of the Duke of Di! 
matia upon Placentia with the 2d co 
of the Duke of Elchingen with the 6th, 
of the Duke of Treviso with the 5th; tat! 
to say, in all between 60 and 80,000 me 
There is not a word of wath in the whol 
of this passage. The battle of Talavers 
was doubtfal. The French conducted the! 
attack badiy, and committed great !4v's 
But the allied army was superior '' 
French, as it consisted of $8,000 Spaniard 
and 26,000 English, whilst the French 
army aniounted only to 45,000 mer ; 
it isa fact that the English were beat! 
and driven from the field as often as 
attempted to attack the French. 

| (To be continued. ) 
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